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SERMON" 



1 Moreover take thou up a lamentation for the princes of Israel. 

2 And say. What is thy mother ? A lioness; she lay down among hons, 
she nourished her whelps among younj? lions. 

3 And site brought up one of her whelps: it became a young hon, ana 
it learned to catch the prey; it devoured men. 

4 The nations also heard of him; he was taken in their pit, and they 
brou<,'ht him with chains unto the land of Egypt. 

5 Now when she saw tliat she had waited, and her hope was lost, then 
she took another of her whelps, and made him a young lion. 

G And he went up and down among the lions, he became a young lion, 
and learned to catch the prey, and devoured men. 

7 And he knew their desolate palaces, and he laid waste their cities; and 
the land was desolate, and the fulness thereof, by the noif^e of his roaring. 

8 i hen the nations set against him on every side from the provinces, and 
8j)read their net over him: he was taken in their pit, 

0 And thev put him in ward in chains, and brought him to the king of 
r.abylon : aiid tliey brought him into holds, that his voice should no more 
be heard upon the mountains of Israel. 

[Ezekid 19: 1 to 9. 

The curtain Vtas just fallen upon the most signiil- 
eant, if it may not be called the most portentous, 
trao'edyin oui' national histoiy since the close of tlio 
war of Independence. A man of remarkably pure 
character from his youth up — conscientious, hene- 
voient, (iisinterested, self-denyino* j a man heretofore 
exhil)itini^ remarkable common sense — practical, 
straight-forward, unpretending*; a man of more than 
ordinary mental culture, and of i'ar more than ordi- 
nary mental ])Ower ; a man of an heroic courage 
which is outsltonc by no example renowned in liis- 
tory, — such a man has been executed, hy hanr/ifi f/, upon 
the, scaffold ! His crime was not murder, nor the in- 
citing others to murder, for all the evidence goes to 
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bIiow that he did not intend to liarni any human he- 
ino;, except in self-defence, or in defence of those ho 
Koiii^'ht to liberate. 11 is crime was, the attempt to 
give a ])ractical ex])Osition of tlie doctrines of the 
Dechiration of Independence, hy inducing ii few 
tliousand shives, more or less, to CBcape in a body to 
a free territory, and by providino* tliem w^itli arms 
for |)rotection on their M-ay. It w^as simply an at- 
tempt to do on a hirge and impracticable scale in 
Vii'ginia, Avhat he liad previously done upon a small 
but practicable scale in Kansas. It is an intei*esting 
fact in this connection, that the first act of rebellion 
against the British Government was perpetrated 
four years beibre the Declaration of Independence, 
in the waters of ISIaragansett Bay, by Jo/di Broion. 
John Brow^n, wdiose name has since been held high 
in honor in his native Rtate, despite the pi'oclamation 
of the British authorities that they w^ould hang any 
mjin who should interfere with their seizures of the 
vessels and cari>;oes beIont>:in<>- to the citizens of Pro- 
vidence, on tiie night of the Dth of June, 1172, at the 
head of a small band ol* men, stole on board the 
British war brig Gas])ee, wdiich had caused most of 
the mischiel*, took the crew ])risoners, and set the 
l)rig on lire. IMie John Brown of 1772 lifted his hand 
in behalf of a pe()])le ready to defend him and them- 
selves. The .lohn thrown of 1859 raised !\is hand in 
behalf of a peojile, who, as the event ])roved, were 
un|)repared to second his eilbrts. John Brown of 
1772 ran the risk of the o'aUows for his ow'n race — 
ius own kith and kin. John Browiv of 1850 ran the 
8ai!M) ri.dv for a strange peo])le, of another color and 
race, who had no clain\s except as the o}>|)i*cssed and 
prosci'iljod of the land. John Brown of 1772 was 
successlul. and his nunnorv is endxilmed in the <>:rati- 
tude of his countrv. John Brown of 1859 tells us 
thtit \\v relie<l on false information, and for this bhni- 
der said that he deserved to be hung. Posterity will 
decide whether John Brown judged aright, lie risked 
his life deliberately in a desperate adventure, lie 
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lost the stake. If he did wrong, here was the wrong. 
If he was guilty, it was not for his heroism or his 
benevolence, but for entering upon an enterprizo 
which, to all human appearance, could result only in 
disaster. 

These events, the particulars of which, though all 
of thrilling interest and of marked significance, I 
must not delay to recount, have been so connected 
with the previous history of the violence and ruffian- 
ism of the representatives of the slave interest in 
Kansas ; they were attended during their progress 
by such extraordinary exhibitions of the weakness of 
the institution of slavery, of the fears and conscious 
peril of slaveholders, and of the absurd and even lu- 
dicrous bluster and parade of some of its chief cham- 
])ions; they have been followed by such an insane 
development of blind and aimless rage towards the 
North, throughout the slaveholdi ng regions, driving 
home by scores and hundreds the best known mer- 
chants and business agents, even the men who had 
bowed most humbly to their great idol in years past, 
and shouted most lustily, ''Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians!" — they have been the occasion of such 
great swelling words in the halls of Congress; they 
have developed such a hatred to the Union and such 
criminal plans and purposes in reference to the IS^a- 
tional Cfovernment, extending even to the offering of 
luri»;e sums for the murder of distimruishcd citizens, 
and to the squai*e, unequivocal and general declara- 
tion among slaveholders, that (to quote the language 
of one MS a specimen of all,) if the Government be not 
hereafter administered by "Southern men and with 
vSouthern measures,'' that Government shall be bro- 
ken down and destroyed, outpeering thus the murder 
and treason charged upon John Brown, by as much 
as tlie scale of the pi-oposed crimes is greater; that, 
ly means of all these united and continued excite- 
ments, the attention of the American people has been 
called, as it never was called before, to the question. 
IVhat is this system of slavery, in support of which so 
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much noiso and threatening and excitement arc 
deemed necessary ? What is this system, in defence 
of which it is demanded that the mails he rifled, the 
freedom of speech struck down as it has never been 
in despotic Russia or Austria, the ordinary business 
of life suspended, and a reign of terror introduced ? 
What is this system, which demanded the execution 
of a man whoi'n the Governor by whom ho was hung, 
pronounced " brave, truthful, firm, disinterested — the 
bravest num he ever saw," and tliis for intrinsically 
the same act which brought renown to Decatur at 
Algiers, to Lafayette and Kosciusko, and wdiich has 
ever £>MVcn its briu'htcst records to the annals of he- 
roism — the attempt to restore to man his manhood, 
and the essential I'ights of tliat manhood ? What is 
this system of Slavery? is the question which is burn- 
ing like a living coal in hearts that before have been 
filled with frigid indirterence. What is this system of 
Slavery ? is the question whicli many a lover of peace 
and the Union is askini'', who in foraier days has gone 
to the veiy vcj'ge of his conscientious convictions in 
yielding to its demands; who had sup]>osed that ho 
had made his last saciMfico to the bloody Moloch, and 
had purchased, in the language of one, '^a Sabbath 
of rest from the slavery agitation/' What is this 
Bysteni many such a man is indignantly asking, 
which, like the daughters of the hoi'se-lecch, continu- 
ally cries, G ivc. Give I" What is this system which 
openlj^ writes upon its bannei's the motto, '•^ Rule or 
Ruin;'' whicli executes men for treason, and before 
the ink is dry upon the warrant, openly declares its 
intention to march to the National Ca])ital and seize 
by force and arms the public treasures and the na- 
tional archives? What is this system of Slavery P is 
the question which is occupying the profoundest 
thouglits of many a ti'uly conservative mind, who 
honestly wishes to ])reserve the institutions of the 
country as our fathers left them; the system whicn 
is with headlong im[>etuosity breaking down all the 
ancient landmarks; reversing the settled policy of 
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.the Government, and trampling out tlie distinguish- 
ing features of Ilcpublicanism. What is this Sj/stem 
of Slaver jj ? is the question which is again [)resenting 
itself to the Christian philanthropist, who had sup- 
posed that he had long ago answered it, but who is 
compelled to admit tliat he liad failed entii-ely to 
measure the enoi-mity of its wickedness. All over 
the land is this question asked. In every hamlet, by 
cver}^ lireside, in every gathering of men, is it under- 
<roin<r discussion. Within two weeks, tlic truth that 
an " irrepressible conilict' is in progress among us, 
which can be quieted by no concessions and delayed 
by no compromises, has dawned clear and strong 
u])on the minds of tens of thousands who have never 
given it a. serious thought befoi*e The progress 
made in the ])ublic pj'ints dui'ing a single week, in 
the clear statement and the unimswerable ])roving of 
tliis central, vit.'il truth, is truly astonishing. There 
can be no doubt that this strange adventure of John 
Brown, which we are all ready to ])i'onounce foolish, 
and o'uiltv because it was foolish, has done more to 
ripen public sentiment on the question of slavery 
than the mere discussions of a quarter of a century 
could have accomplished. Ills plan wiis a ])e]'fect 
failure; but G'oc/'s plan, wrought out through him, is 
already a glorious success! Well did the grand old 
liero say, on his way to the gallows, "J have much 
reason to be cheerful : I shall accomplish more by my 
death than I could have done by my life." 

My simple object in this discoui-se is to answer the 
cpiestion thus pro])Osed, so far as it bears upon the 
single point to which these events are calling our 
attention, viz: The tendency of Slavery to dis- 

TURIJ THE PUBLIC PEACE BY THE VIOLENCE WHICH IT 
USES AND THE VIOLENCE WHICH IT PIIOVOKES. 

Tlie practical conclusions which I shall endeavor 
to deduce are two : 

1. That the only way in which we can save the 
nation from anarchy aad civil war, is to separate 
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Slavery entirely from the ISTatiorial Government, and 
to confine it to the vSta^es Avhere it now exists. 

2. That the only way in which we can save the 
Slave States from the same calamities is to induce 
them, by all moral means in our power, to abandon 
the system, and to unite with them in bearing the 
loss which will attend its removal. 

In this manner our political duty, as citizens, is 
distinguished from our duty as philanthropists and 
Ciiristians. The former is performed when we get 
Slavery shut up loherc it is, so that nationally we shall 
have nothtng to do loith it. The latter is done when 
we have taken the muzzle from our pulpits, our soci- 
eties, our jounuils, our parties, and our churches, and 
in the spirit of love have pointed out to the slave- 
holder its peril and its guilt, offering to bear our 
share in the burden of its removal. 

This proposition and these inferences will be sus- 
tained b}^ an argument drawn almost entirely from 
the history of this institution among us, and from its 
inherent and necessary tendencies, rather than from a 
direct vScriptiiral examination of it. Such a line of 
thought, while it seems less strictly religious than 
others ordinarily followed in sermons, is not in reality 
so. It is simply deducing the will of God and our 
duty from the history of his Providence instead of 
the declarations of liis Word, and finds abundant 
sanction in the Bible itself, which is in great part a 
history of nations and individuals, and in the ser- 
mons of Stephen, Peter and Paul, as well as in the 
teachings of the prophets. The history of Israel is 
made to point the moral precepts of the Bible, and 
to communicate its most important lessons. The 
history of this nation, properly studied, does the 
same. 

I have, then, no apology whatever to offer for the 
discussion of this subject on the Sabbath and in the 
pulpit. The chief political issues in our country are 
no longer secular. Politics liave invaded tlie don.iain 
of the pulpit. Politicians, in the mad attempt to com- 
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]nit the nation to the support and extension of Shive- 
ry, have aban(h)ned finance for J^iblieal interpreta- 
tion ; they have exeliano-ed political economy lor 
etiiics ; they have substituted questions of conscience 
for questions of state. They have dechired that the 
finuhunontal hnv of Christianity — its gohien rule — 
has no ap])lication to the man ujuilty of a skin not 
colored like their own. They have even ])roclaimed 
that there is no law hiii;her than the enactments of a 
human legislature, however ])ai"tizan or corrupt. Js 
it to be expected that the ^' ambassadors of Cln'ist," 
who are expressly commissioned to look aftcj* the 
iutei-ests of his kingdom in our world, are to stand 
by, in uttci' silence, while questions like these are 
under discussion, and to utter no word of remon- 
strance and warning when claims like these are set 
up'/ They who think so, have made a mistake as to 
the character of the men with Avhom they have to 
deal. If any ])olitical party undei*takes to meddle 
with the politics of Christ's kingdom, they will most 
assuredlv find that Christ's ministers Avill meddle 
with their j)oiitics. 

i']zekiel was remarkable for his inteference with 
the politics of his times; and as he wrote under the 
insj)iration of the Holy Spirit, we may consider him 
a very sale guide for the prophets of the J^ord in 
these days. 

The passage which constitutes our text, is ex- 
amj)lo of his fidelity in j-elniking the sins ot* both the 
government and the ])eople of Israel. 

Under the guise of a ])arable he gives a historical 
picture of one of the <larkest pei'iocls of Jewish his- 
tor\' — the i-eio-ns of Jehoahaz and Jehoiakim. The 
chief featui'e in the delineation is, that these Kiuii's 
were rcprcscntdti cc men, embodying in tluMr chai'ac- 
ters the ])rjvailing spirit of the ])eo])le. This tierce 
and ravening nation, eager in self-indulgence, tearless 
of (iod or man, high-handed in iniquity, is well rep- 
resented by the lioness. The wicked and violent 
Kings whom the people had placed upon the throne^ 
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arc her whelps, partaking of her savage nature. 
They were nourished by licr ''among young lions.'* 
The pco])lo had surrounded tlieni from their child- 
liood with associations calculated to develop their 
ferocity. Wlien the death of Josiah gave the coveted 
opportunity, the people bi'ought forward his young- 
est son, who had no proper title to the thi'one, and 
insisted upon making him King. It must be, like 
])eoj)le, like King. He was the legitimate product of 
the nation, if he was not the legitimate heir to the 
Ihrone. lie was (he whelp of the lioness, which she 
had brought u]), and which had learned to catch the 
prey and to devour men. As usual, this violent and 
j'crocious sjdrit awakened fear among surrounding 
nations; fear led to self-defence, and self-defence led 
to violence and cruelty — the whole being dii'cctiy 
traceable to the original ferocitv of the lioness and 
her con)|)ani()ns. ^' The nations also heard of him. 
Jle was taken in their pit, and they brought him in 
chains nnto the land of Egypt." 80 the whelp 
who had beeii carefullv noui'ished amonfj: lions, was 
treated as a lion ; he was hunted down and destroyed, 
^riien the lioness brought forward another whelp — 
the l>r()ther of Jehoahaz. He too was a legitiinate 
]nN)du(^t of t he ])e()])le and the times. ]3ut he turned 
Io devour the nation itself The lioness was bitten 
by hei" own whelj). '^JIc went up aiid down among 
the lions, and he knew their desolate palaces, and he 
hiid waste their cities, and the land was desolate, and 
the fuln.ess thereof, bv I'cason of his roarinij!:." And 
so the rapacity and violence of tlie wicked nation 
wcrc^ turned uj)on herself, and the great truth was 
vindicated : They who take the sword, shall perish 
bv the sword." 

The j)aral)le could not have been written for Israel 
alone. We must ])lace it among those passages which 
are sometimes said to have a " double sense," — one 
ap])}ying to an immediate event, the other bearing 
the image of a fact of future history, unrecognized 
till it^ antitype appears, when the old, familiar pic- 
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ture starts from the canvass, like a prophet issuing 
from his ancient sepulchi*e, pointing witlt his hony 
finger, and excUiiming, There is my vision — a re- 
ality !" 

This nation is now the lioness! It cherishes an in- 
stitution, and is governed hy an institution, which 
is, in its essential nature, violent and barbarous. The 
spirit of that institution has permeated our govern- 
ment and inspired the governing majority of our 
people, so that the interests of that institution are 
termed national^ its sentiments natiomdj the ])arties 
Avhich uphold it national. Jt has innoculated the 
National Government with the virus of its ferocitv. 
It has been an uncliiMStianizing and an uncivilizing 
agent among us. Its whole tendency has been to 
make us a nation of savai^es. It has ij-iven us the 
nature of the lioness I 

More than this. The nation, as re])rescnted hy its 
central government, has lain down among lions. It 
luis acce])ted the embrace of the fiercest of the tribe. 
It has associated with, those who luive become most 
thoroughly iml)ucd with the s])irit of this l)arbarous 
institution. It has allied itself, not with moderate 
men even at the South, but with those who are termed 
in political parlance, fire-eaters/' It has listened 
to their counsels ; it has trembled at their threats ; 
it has enacted their savage desires into laws. The 
influence which is ruling in our land, is the pure pi'o- 
duct of the principle which regards a man as iithin</y 
without any admixture of the Christian love which 
regards every man as a brother. In the sentiments 
of individual slaveholders this mingling of 0})])osing 
]n*inciples can be found; l)utno such mingling can bo 
Ibund in the system of Slavery, nor in its national 
influence or political creed. The power which has 
long controlled our Government in all its depart- 
ments, which has made our national laws and inter- 
preted them and executed them, is the pure and sim- 
ple expression and embodiment of the principle enun- 
ciated in the Louisiana code, in these words: ^' A 
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slave is one who is in the power of the master to whom 
he belon/js. The master nunj sell him, dispose of his 
person, Itis industry and hi,s Udjor ; he can do nothing^ 
possess nothing, nor acquire anything but what must be- 
long to his master.'' in the South Cai'olina code the 
8anic ])riiK'i))lc is thus expressed: Slaves shall be 
deemed to be chattels personal, to all intents, construc- 
tions and purposes ivhatsoeocr." In a decision of the 
8ui)i'eine Court of JSoj'tli (Jaroh'na, the shive is defined 
to l)e " O/u'. doomed in his own person and posterity, to 
live y:ithout k/Lowledgc, and lodhout the capacity to make 
anything his onrn, (tnd to toil that another may reap the 
fruits." Ponder, my iiearers, the jncaninii; of those 
fearful words, and tell me if it seems to you credible 
that they were uttered hy unaided Jiunnm lips, or 
that they were the lea;itinKil e offspring of any human 
hi-ain ! .11' there be any such thin.<i; as an inspiration 
i'vom tlie Devi! — :ind who can doulit t!iei*e is'/ — such 
words give the highest internal evidence })0ssible of 
a vSatanic origin. They ex])ress the annilnlation of 
ever)' human right, the Idotting out of every traco 
ol' manhood, the effacing of eveiy liniament of the 
Divine image ! '^Fo rob a man of his j)i'0])erty, is a 
mere peccadillo, when seen by the side of this gigan- 
tic* crime. To murdei' him outright, would be a deed 
of mei'cy in comparison with such a living death as 
is here assigned to the black man and his j)osterity, 
forever. Well has Jcirerson said, " One hour of such 
bondaii:e is worse than vears of that our fathers rose 
to resist." Now we I'ully believe that the mass of 
slaveholdei's are vastly better than their laws. We 
believe that there are not a few in whose hearts 
( Jhrist ianit y has ke])t up a continual warfare with 
the hellish sj)irit of the system, ^^'ay, more, we be- 
lie v(s and we are ixhul to bear a strong' and decided 
testimony to the fact, that if thei'e ai-e to be found on 
(lie face of the earth men who are conscientious, and 
kind, and self-denying — men who would sooner lose 
their lives than to use the power their laws give them 
to convert a man into a thing — such men are to be 
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found among tlic Christian slaveholders of the South. 
But whatever may be true on this point, it is some- 
thing with which, nationally, we have nothing to do. 
This chiss of men have lost their influence with the 
Soutli, and no longer direct its national policy. The 
necessities of the system, as we shall soon show, have 
compelled its supporter.s to disregard the counsels of 
moderate and benevolent men. The sentiments of 
the slaveholders of the Eevolution — of Washiniz-ton 
and Jefferson — are treason now in the very homo of 
tiieir childhood. Even the men wdio sym])athize with 
the opinions of recent statesmen of the South, yet 
hardly cold in their graves, are obliged to stifle their 
convictions, or if they utter them at all, to breathe 
them in w-hispers, averting suspicion, meanAvhile, by 
oiitheroding the llerods around them in tlie extrava- 
gance and violence of their public ut terances. Mode- 
rate, benevolent, Christian, men, who do not accept 
Slavery as a finality, but regard it as always a mis- 
fortune, and usually a crime, have no ])olitical power. 
The black despot who rules the land, is the lell S])irit 
of Slavery itself, evolved irom its Intcnse.st concentra- 
tion. To this ferocious Deity ambitious politicians 
ln'ing their otferings, maintaining a disgusting rivalry 
in laying upon his altar sacrifices moi-e horrid than 
his own unaided ingenuity could have demanded. 
Before him ministers of the lowly Jesus, '^who came 
to ])rea,ch the Gospel to the poor, and deliverance to 
the captioe,'' have humbly knelt, and have meekly ac- 
knowledged the authority of their political deity to 
amend or suppress the messages of their Divine Mas- 
ter, and have held out the very volume of inspiration 
itself, to be expurgated for the use of the free, and to 
be sealed up totally and forever from tlie perusal of 
the slave. Before the same cruel monster the men 
of trade have prostrated themselves, crying, ''Give 
us dollars and we will lick the very dust from your 
feet." And more tlian all, and worse than all, as 
indicating a still deeper debasement, and a inore 
thorough moral debauchery — a great society of Chris- 

9 
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tian men, the representatives of the morality and 
piety, not of the South, but of the free North, the 
land of the Pilgrims, the home of the School and the 
Church, this society, organized expressly to diffuse 
*^vital piety and sound morality," and acting not un- 
der the terrorism of surrounding shivery, but in the 
heart of tlie metropolis of I'ree trade, free labor and. 
free speech, has, with every attendant circumstance 
of aggravation, arra3^cd itself before this Vishnu of 
slavery, this incarnation of violence and immorality 
and wrong, and covenanted by solemn vote, that it 
will not rebuke the sundering of husband from wife, 
of parent from child, not even of tlie infant from its 
mother's breast ; that it will not condemn the sale of 
virtue from the block of the auctioneer; that it will 
not speak when CluMst's gos])el is withhehl from 
those for whom Christ died ; that it will not even 
repeat the teachings which the South in her better 
days heard from lier most influential ])nlpits; that 
while it Ireely condemns the sins whicli are incident 
to the society and habits and pursuits of the North, 
it will cover its testimony against any crime forbid- 
den in the Decalogue, the moment it is capable of 
application to the society, habits and pursuits of the 
South. If the political debauchery Avhich we have 
just now described deserves the appellation of hor- 
rible, what less can we say of this prostitution of the 
church than that it is most humiliating and alarm- 
ing'/ J^oth the Chui'ch and the State have lain down 
amono' the lions ! Alas ! where are the ten i"i<rht- 
eous for whose salce Sodom is to be saved / Would 
that we mi<>'ht hear the answer of God — I have vet 
moi'c than seven thousand in Israel, wdio have not 
bowed the Icnee to Baal/' 

We now advance to another ])oint in this ])arable. 
The results of these associations in Israel Avere seen 
in acts of ciulcncc and hlood. The wlielps of the lion- 
ess, by the laws of nature, must be "young lions,'^ 
who will catch the i)rey and devour men. The prin- 
ces who were born and nurtured under such auspices 
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acted out all their inherent ferocity, till, "they laid 
the hmd desolate by the noise of their roarings." — 
So the result of the alliance of our government with 
t!ic dark spirit of slavery has been the production 
not of cruel princes, but of cruel institutions, unjust 
laws, and an inhuman public opinion, which with us, 
arc more than princes in their ])Ower for evil. From 
this prolific source have come the sus])icions, and ha- 
treds, and conflicts, and acts of violence and blood 
which have made the land mourn. From this source 
the same results will continue to flow, until the foun- 
tain is dried up. That slavery has been the cause of 
the cruel laws and violent acts which have disi>:raced 
our land, can be shown by an appeal to facts. That 
slavery will continne to disturb our tranquility and 
endanger our liberties, so long as it is permitted to 
have a controllino- voice in oui* a'overnment, can be 
proved by a consideration of its inherent nature and 
tendencies. We know the past by the study of facts. 
We become pro])hets of tlie future by the study of 
principles and tendencies. 

Look first at the history of the past. 

ft W((s slaverij which demanded the enactment of 
tliat detestable law wiiich Avas designed to compel 
every citizen to serve as a hound u|)on the track of 
the panting fugitive iu pursuit of his manhood, which 
commanded every man. to crush the sim])ie instincts 
of humanity in feeding the hungry and clothing the 
naked, which sui'rendered any colored man, u])on the 
nierest sha(h>w of evidence, to any wlio might claim 
him as propei'ty, giving a double fee to the magis- 
trate wl)o decicied for the claimant. This law is it- 
self ferocious, totally out of harmony with the very 
mild clause of the Constitution wliich is claimed as 
its basis — a clause which was intended to apply to 
the rendition of fugitive apprentices, as well as fugi- 
tive slaves. And its consequences have been, beyond 
those of uny other measure ever adopted by our gov- 
ernment, to inflame sectional Jealousies, and to pre- 
pare the hearts of the people for violence and war. 
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It was a dark day for slavery when it secured that 
infamous act. 

It was slavery which demanded of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the dechxration, that at 
the time of tlie adoption of the Constitution, and for 
a century previous, it was the sentiment of the 
Christian world that ^^the African race has no rights 
which the white man is bound to respect," with the 
deduction that sucli is the meaning and spirit of the 
Constitution, and oven of the Dcchiration of Indepen- 
dence, Sucli a bhisphemy against Him, in whose 
image all races arc made, and sucli a libel upon the 
honored fathers of this Eepublic, could have had no 
other origin than the remorseless spirit of slavery. 
Its falsity as a historical statement is fully proved 
in the opinions of the dissenting Judges, while its 
concentrated atrocity, both in thought and language, 
will consign to an immortality of infamy the horri- 
ble declaration. "The African man has no rii^hts 
which the white man is bound to respect/' It is 
slavery epitomized. It contains its laws, customs 
and spirit, all crowded into one intense focus of 
blackness, within the limits of a single line ! 

Slaverij has enlisted the whole naval and military 
power of the nation in procuring the enlargement of 
its domain ; Slavery has affirmed in stately dii)lo- 
matic papers, published in the heart of Europe, the 
central doctrine of its creed, which is essentially the 
law of wild beasts — ''Slavery jnay seize what it de- 
sires, and may claim nil it needs." Slavery has 
broken the most solemn compacts, under which it 
had received the whole sti})ulated condition, but had 
given none in return; Slavery has established vio- 
lence as the law of territories which it had thus ob- 
tained by 1 raud ; Slavery has compelled the Govern- 
ment to stand by in silence, while the dwellings of 
peaceful citizens were invaded by armed mobs, their 
property stolen and destroyed, their children mur- 
dered, their women subjected to worse than brutal 
violence, and has only suffered the government to 
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keep the peace when organizixtions had been formed 
to repel the assault ; Slavery has seized men in their 
fields and at their homes, has assembled thorn in a 
ibrest depth, has bound them hand and loot, and then 
shottliem down like a herd of captured deer, and has 
prohibited the Govoi*nment Irom makino; the least 
eftbrt to discover or punish the tnurderors. Sldccrjj 
lias compelled the (lovornment openly to counten- 
ance the destruction of the very Palladium of our 
free institutions^ without which pojmlar rule is sheer 
mockery — the Ireedom and ])urity of the ballot, and 
shamelessly to de})osc the agents and governors of 
its own appointment, who had not sunk low cnougli 
to screen the treason ; Slavcrjj has com])elled the 
government to aid, by a h)'pocritical and ineHicient 
vigilance, the opening ot tlie foreign slave trade, in 
Avhich not only ai'c men stolen from their families 
and their homes, but that most horrible of all ci'imes 
is committed — the crime winch, it seems, can be ex- 
piated only on the gallows — the crime of seizing 
slaves from the ])Ossessi()n ol' their masters, l)y armed 
Ibrays,* and tinally, in addition to all, slavery stands 
ready to make another demand, which is l)eing en- 
forced by many a savage roar, that its ])i*()pagtitors 
shall not onlv be unmolested by the ii'ovei'nment, in 
the pursuit of their prey, but when that ])rey bo- 
comes dangerous, and lifts an arm in self-defence, 
then the fViglitened pursuers shall be permitted to 
retreat for safety to the strong hohis of the nation^ 
and '"iriarines" shall be detailed to tight their battles 
for them. Jt is no longer the claim ol' slaver v that 
it shall be let alone. Tiie claim is foj- direct protec- 
tion, for uidimited extension, and for an un(lis})uted 
supremacy in the govei'ument of the nation. This 
is a terrible record ol' political and national debauch- 

* It must be romombered tbat Afiico is a f^lavo-lioldiiij^ country, and tbnt 
ft larije proporiioii ofalMts buiiiaii ex'torts are slaves stok'ii Irom tbcir 
masters. Can wo nor bave a tnnilivo Shive J-«a\v loi Afiica? Wby not ? 

us oe cousi-^tent, and retiini at once all sucb slaves and tbeir doscend- 
atits to their African masters. Tbat would settle the slavery question 
effectually, and on its own principles. 

2a 
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cry. Were I addressing a foreign audience, I should 
not dare to road it ; for it could not be credited. — 
But you know it all 1 You have lived amid these 
events. You can trace by the aid of your own per- 
sonal recollections, nearly the whole of this history 
of governmental crime and national corruption. — 
Look over then the records pf the past ! Gather up 
your own recollections of the events with which you 
have been personalty acquainted, and tell me wdiat 
unfraternal contest, w^hat bitter hate, what act of 
violence, w^hat mob, what cruel legislation, what 
monstrous judicial decision, what occurrence that has 
marred our happiness as a united and peaceful peo- 
ple has not sprung from the unsatiable demands of 
slavery for more protection, more room, and more 
privileges. Picture to yourselves what we should 
have been in all that constitutes national felicity and 
national greatness, had slavery been banished from 
the vSouth when it was abolished at the North. The 
sun would not have shone upon so fair a land, nor 
would history have contained the record of so happy 
a people ! 

Let us now look forward to the future. 

I have said that these troubles will continue so 
long as slavery exists among us as a national institu- 
tion, and that if it continues in power, they will in- 
crease with fearful and fatal rapidity. This can bo 
shown by examining the nature of the institution 
itself, and the necessities inherent in it. These, no 
measures can modify. These, no compromises can 
control. The system will work out its inherent ten- 
dencies. It is the part of true Avisdom to discover 
these tendencies and to shape our conduct according- 
ly. That the inherent tendencies of slavery are 
towards a selfish and sectional policy, civil discord 
and deeds of violence and blood, I shall attempt to 
show by six distinct lines of argumen t : 

1. From its eflect upon the individual character of 
the slaveholder. 

2. From the necessity, to the security and pi'ofit- 
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ablencss of the system, of a continual expansion of 
its territory. 

3. From, the constant peril in which it places the 
slaveli older. 

4. From the fact that it properly belongs to a des- 
potic form of government, and is in its very nature, 
hostile to republican institutions, and the riglits of 
republican citizens. 

5. From the fact that it is essentially a state of 
war. 

(5. From the fact that it is necessarily and forever 
hostile to free labor. 

1. From its effect upon the individual character of 
the slaveholder. He is accustomed from infancy to 
the idea that others are made for him, to serve him, 
to please him, to toil for him. His will is their law. 
They are his property. These claims, he is trained 
to believe, are not only legally just but sanctioned 
by the precepts of Christ. He exacts all the service 
of his slaves by a divine right. He is also educated 
to believe that these claims shall be maintained by 
force. He is accustomed to a]>peal to the motive of 
fear. Threatening' becomes his natural lano-uaire. — 
Arroi»:ance and blustorinii: become his natural man- 
ner. Severity and even cruelty, become familiar to 
his thoughts.* Of course this influence of slavery is 
often modified by other influences, as a natural amia- 
bility of temper, and the presence of true piety. — 
Some individuals will exhibit this influence of slavery 
in a much hio-her deforce than otliers. But its influ- 
ence will still be felt throughout a slaveholding com- 
munity. The ruling spirits will be those who are 

* The testimony of Thomas Jeflerson on this point, is well known. See 
"Notes on Virginia," pp. 3S), 40. He says: — "There must doubtless be an 
unhappy influence on the manners of our people produced by the existence 
of slavery among us. The whole conmierce between master and slave is a 
perpetual exercise of the most boisterous passions— the most unremitting 
despotism on one part, and degrading submissions on the other. Our 
children see this, and learn to imitate it ******* * 
The parent storms, the child looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, 
puts on the same airs in the circle of smaller slaves, gives a loose rein to 
the worst of passions; and, thus nursed, educated, and daily exercised iu 
tyranny, cannot but be stamped by it with odious peculiarities. 
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niost thoroughly imbued with its characteristics. — 
The public policy, the laws, the judicial and execu- 
tive administration will exhibit the pure spirit of 
the institution, which must be the chief interest and 
controlling power, wherever it exists. Hence the 
slaveholder, despotic toward his slaves, is imperious, 
passionate, overbearing, and resentful among his 
])eers. In slaveholding communities the slow pro- 
cesses of law arc no protection against the inflama- 
ble, ungovernable, spirit of such men. It is necessa- 
ry to establish the code of honor, and to carry the 
revolver and the knife. Nothing can restrain men 
educated under such influences from words of insult 
and acts of violence, but the knowledge that an in- 
stant and fatal retribution waits upon the offence. — 
In his intercourse with non-slaveholders, with men 
of altogether another build and mold, men educated 
to self-control, and to tliink before they act, men 
who can receive an insult without I'eturning a blow, 
men who can smile at his rage, and pat him and 
sooth him as they would an angry child, or a restive 
liorsc, with such men he will naturally ply his arts 
of intimidiition to the utmost. If they yield to him, 
either from fear, or as is more commonly the case, 
iVom policy, he will only demand the more, and 
storm the louder. You cannot expect moderation 
from a man whose habitual feeling is, that his desires 
ai'e the measure of his rights. The more vou ^ive 
such a man, the more he will demand. The more 
you exhibit of self-control and of a a'cnerous, fonj-iv- 
ing spirit, the more sure he will be. that you ai'e a 
coward. And when at last you reach your ultima- 
tum, and tell him tliat neither piety nor policy will 
permit you to go further, then he will fly into a furi- 
ous excitement, in wdiich anger, disappointment and 
i'ear are mingled together, so that after all ^-our con- 
cessions you will have gained nothing except the 
discoverv that you have made a mistake, and that 
his last state is worse than the flrst. Now let it not 
be forgotten that though this description is fully ap- 
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plicable to comparatively a" few i?idwidiiaISy inas- 
much as we usually find some redeeming traits, yet 
it does apply to all of slavery loith ivhich we have any- 
thing to do. It does apply to its spirit, its policy, its 
demands, as these are presented to us in the affairs 
of state. 

Isow it is perfectly plain that such a spirit as this 
must necessarily arouse, sooner or later, civil dis- 
cord, mutual criminations, and intense hostility, and 
tliat if not met in season with an unflinchin<^ deter- 
mination, it will lead to violence and blood. To sup- 
pose otherwise, is to suppose that the free men of 
the North are prepared to give up all wiiich they 
hold sacred and dear, trample upon all their con- 
scientious convictions, to disregard all their na- 
tional interests, to crush out every spark of manli- 
ness and self-respect, in a woi'd to become slaves 
themselves. To this issue it must come at last. For 
there can be no end to these demands short of it. 

John Randolph only gave utterance to the inher- 
ent spirit of slavery, when he hissed out his con- 
tempt for the "Northern doughfaces," as he termed 
them, upon the floor of Congress, and declared that 
slaveholders would drive them with a whip, as they 
did their slaves. 

Preston S. Brooks fairly represented the institu- 
tion of which he was the champion, when he made 
his cowardly and cruel attack upon Sumner. 

Sumner, the polislied gentleman, tlie finished 
scholar, the elegant but vehement orator, a man of a 
lofty courage, a chivalric temper, and noble disinter- 
estedness, calmly reasoning his great proposition — 
" Freedom national — slavery sectional," encircling 
it with a wealth of metaphor and the choicest gems 
of language, and elevating the whole by the uplifting 
of a great soul, into the sphere of the grandest elo- 
quence — he is the fit representative of Freedom. 

Brooks, goaded by ]>i-ide to a deed to which his 
courjige was unequal, dogging his prey day alter day 
in quest of a safe opportunity for attack, protecting 
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liimsclf with a body guard of friends, leaping upon 
his unsuspecting victim when cramped by his desk, 
felling him to the floor, and then in perfect security, 
showering his blows upon a defenceless head — is the 
very impej-sonation of slavery, cruel and cowardly, 
furious yet trembling, ferocious ^vhen safe, whining 
and terrified in periL 

Sumner, enfeebled and even prostrated for a time, 
but gradually returning to vigor and health again, 
Avell represents freedom in our land, bleeding and 
beaten now, but surely to rise again, to h'fe and do- 
minion. 

Brooks, visited by the liand of God with a disease 
of tiie tbroat, which compelled him to endure all the 
horrors of tbat punishment which was due to his 
murderous assault, and dying a violent and agonized 
death, not l)y the arm of tlie law, but by the inter- 
vention of God, foreshadows the coming down of 
the institution, whose savage nature he had imbibed. 

.Just after this bloody transaction, while its min- 
gled barbarity and meanness, were nauseating the 
moral sense of tlie nation, I visited the spot, familiar 
to me from childhood, where the Revolutionary hero 
and scholar and orator, James Otis, breathed his 
last, i thought of the ]>arallel which might be drawn 
between tiicse men — Otis, the champion of American 
libertv in its infancy, and Sumner, its defender in 
the perils of its ])rime. Otis, like Sumner, was the 
nuirked scholar and oi-ator of his times. Like Sum- 
ner, he could not brook op])ression. Like Sumner 
lie poured ibrth his burning soul in indignant words. 
Like Sumner he suffered. An exasperated company 
of Bi-itish officers waylaid him, by night, in the 
streets of J^)stOn, unarmed and defenceless, and beat 
him about the head with their swords. The blows 
dethroned that rcij-al intellect. Bleedino; and sense- 
less, he was hurried to Andover, where he found 
concealment and sympathy in the house of a friend. 
For fourteen vears he suffered. For fourteen veara 
a cloud rested upon his battered brain. But one day 
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— it was just as the long war, of which ho had heen 
one of the earliest victims, had reached its successful 
termination, — while the family were dining, a black 
cloud rolled up from the horizon, and sent its thun- 
ders reverl)erating through the heavens. Otis 
caught the inspiration of the scene, and hastened to 
the door. For the Urst time in all that period, his 
countenance beamed with the light of an awakened 
intellect. His eye iiashed with its v/onted lires. — 
The irrandeur of the storm aroused loni*; silent echos 
in his soul. Eut while his friends were listening 
with delight to words which kindled their fondest 
hopes, a riood of light and a crash of sound filled the 
air ! His feeble form was laid low, but his electric 
spirit, leaping into that chariot of fire, was boi-nc 
along the lightning's path, to the glorious home of 
the u'ood and the brave ! 

Tlie analogy is not perfect. Tlie British govern- 
ment and the British peo])lc, ashamed of that ruf- 
fianly assault, awarded him, through the colonial 
courts, damages to theaniount of S10,000, which Otis 
magnanimously refused to receive. The Southern 
peo]de, that portion of them I mean who assume to 
speak for tlieir section, not only a])plaudcd the act 
which disgraced them, but ever since that time have 
heaped upon the illustrious suffei'ci' every epithet of 
abuse and contempt which tbe language furnishes. 

I trust the analogy is to fail in another particular, 
and that the clarion voice of Sumner is yet to ring 
through the land, announcing the linal triumph of his 
great principle, and proclaiming, ^'Slavery is sec- 
tional. Liberty is national. 

Do you ask for further illustrations of the influ- 
cnce of Slavery in producing tliat unfraternal, violent 
spirit, the whole tendency of which is to civil dis- 
cord ? Read it in numerous advertisements offering 
large sums of money as a reward for the murder of 
some scores of distinguished Northern men; hear it 
in the threat recently uttered on tlie floor of Con- 

4/ 

gress, addressed to more than one hundred of the 
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representatives of the people, " We will liang every 
man of you.'^ More than all, see it in the cruel in- 
gratitude of those insatiable Southerners towards 
their Northern allies — towards the men who have 
sacrificed in the defence of the successive demands 
of Slavery, their reputation, th.eir influence, their 
character, their consciences, every tlujig in fact but 
their money and theii' offices. Sui-ely, when we sur- 
vey the condition of this army of office-holders, poli- 
ticians, merchants, manufacturers and their nume- 
rous dependents, when we think of all that they have 
lost and suftered in the ho))e of securing the undying 
friendship of their slaveholding employers, the hard- 
est heart must be moved to pity. When avc see some 
sent with clouded reputation, broken-hearted, to their 
graves ; when we hear others, wiio even now are 
gallantly heading the forlorn liope in the struggle 
for the nationalization of Slavery, compared, as they 
have been by one leading Southern pa])er, to Lucifer, 
who, in a most bland and gentlemanly manner, is 
leading the South to perdition ^ when we read such 
language as the following, in another influential pa- 
per of that section, applied to these distinguished 
pati'iots and orators, If there is any character in the 
world tliat we luive any contempt for, it is the dirt- 
eatin<i: Douich-face of the Free States. He has no 
real re^'ard whatever for the South and its institu- 
tion, and yet, under the pretense of sympathy for 
them, he will proclaim himself our friend, keeping 
liis eye steadily all the while upon the pccunlarjj ben- 
cflt to be derived therefrom. , He will do anvthing 
that Southern flre-eaters require of him, even to 
licking the very dust off their shoes." — I say, when 
we see such language a})])Iied to men, who, whatever 
may be their motive, have jdaced the South under 
sucli a debt of obligation, we can with difficulty su])- 
press our indignation. To l)e sure, we do not agree 
with these kind gentlemen in their polic}^; we think 
most certainly that thev i^re airirravatino' the arro- 
gance and ferocity they seek to quell; we agree with 
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their accusers that, by misphieed charity and mode- 
ration, they are leading tlic Soutli and the whole 
country down to utter perdition. But yet we say it 
is a shame that those for whom they are making 
these tremendous sacrifices, should treat them with 
such contempt and loathing, actually placing them 
below Abolitionists themselves, in the moral scale 1 
If the}" treat their friends thus, how will they treat 
those whom they deem tlieir foes? 

In vicAv of all these facts which we have now noted 
in reference to the influence of Slavery upon the in- 
dividual character of those involved in it, is it not 
evident that the more we yield, the more we com- 
promise, the more we bear, in the presence of such 
an enemy, the greater our danger becomes? The 
wlielp of the lioness is a young Hon, and the only way 
to treat a young lion is, to face him boldly, to look 
him in the eye, and to strike home the instant ho 
springs. 

2. This tendency of Slavery to discord and violence 
is seen in the fact that its security and profitableness 
require the constant e.rpansion of its territorial area. 
This argument, which I cannot now fully state, rests 
upon two facts. The first is, that all proper tillage 
of" the soil is unprofitable witli slave labor, which can 
be reniuuerativel}^ cmpioycd only on virgin soil of 
natural fertility ; so that as soon as this is exhausted 
tlie nuister must remove or his shive become Avorth- 
less. The second is, that there is no security for the 
masters in a dense population of slaves. Tiie natu- 
ral increase must be removed where they can bo 
spread over more territoiy, or by the mere weiglitof 
ninnbei'S they will overpower and absorb the slave- 
holding elas^s. Indefinite and continuous expansion 
is the law of Slavery, l^irt this meuuH invasio)i ! — 
This means war ! The lion does not live like the ox. 
He must have room where he can catch the prey and 
devour men." Tlie nation which maintains Slavery 
must,/ro?H the necessity of the case, become a nation of 
freebooters. It will arm the world airainst itself! 
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Its hand being against every man, every man's hand 
must be against it. Is it not so? Look at the ac- 
quisition of Texas, and study well its history. Look 
at the expeditions, fitted out, over and over, at the 
8outh for the invasion of Cuba and Central America, 
to extend Shivery, — the very South which is thrown 
into such transports of excitement at the expedition 
of Brown, with seventeen men, to extend Freedom. 
Look at the stately diplomatic manifesto issiud in 
Europe, by tlie man who has since been rewarded 
with the chief magistracy of the nation, declaring that 
if Spain siiould be guilty of the humanity of emanci- 
pating slaves in Cuba, or, to use tlie words of that 
document, of Africanizing Cuba,'Mt w^ould consti- 
tute such a violation of the rights of this country as 
to justify immediate invasion! Was ever anything 
more absurd ? Is it any wonder that England and 
France at once declared that they would defend Spain 
against this most holy invasion in su])port of the 
rights of Slavery? Is it any wx)nder that every 
civilized nation is watching us most narrowly, ready 
to take up arms any moment tluit Slavery shall suc- 
ceed in gaining control enough to carry its plans into 
execution ? Let timid compromisers, w^ho would 
sacrifice anything to Slavery for the sake of peace, 
ask themselves if they are ready to meet the v^orld 
in arms for the sake of peace ! A most unanswev- 
able ari>:ument for su< h men could be framed at this 
point, on their own principles of reasoning. Once 
let vSlavery get full ])Ossession of this government., 
and the utterance of Calhoun would receive a fearful 
fulfilment — " The civilized world is au'ainst us." The 
triumpil of Slavery at home means war with the 
world al)road ! 

o. I argue that the tendency of Slavery is to dis- 
cord and violence, because it is a most dangerous in- 
stltuti.on for those involved in it. Every slaveholder 
knows, that if the abject hundreds and thousands 
about him knew their rights and their power, his 
possessions, his life, his dear ones, would be sacrificed 
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in a moment. Conscience, too, continually troubles 
him, and the wicked flee even when no man pursueth. 
How often have we been told by slaveholders, Tho 
South slumbers upon a volcano !" We might ask, 
Did God intend that his children should slumber 
upon volcanos ? Can that be a .Divinely appointed 
institution whicli compels men to abide in constant 
terror? What a confirmation have we had of the 
truth of this statement during the last few weeks 1 
Suppose that the citizens of Springfield should be 
informed to-morrow morniu!.!: that a partv of horse- 
thieves, numbering seventeen, had taken possession 
of the Armory, w4th the horses they had stolen! 
Would it cause any fear or any excitement? Is it 
probable that one man in a thousand Avould turn fifty 
rods out of his way to his business to see tlie fearful 
spectacle? Of course not. A squad of j)olice would 
be considered fully competent to protect the town, if 
not to capture and disarm the culprits. What does 
it mean, then, that John Brown and his immortal 
seventeen, have sent a panic not only through a town, 
but a State, and through fifteen vStates, and that not 
for a day, but for w^eeks, till the whole country 
laiio'hs at the ridiculous exhibition ? The cause is in 
the System of Slavery! The enemy they feared was 
not John Brown, but their own slaves. Slavery is a 
system of terror, not for the slave, but for the master. 
And fear is always cruel, and always violent. What 
are you to expect ? Here are three hundred and fifty 
thousand slaveholders. They hold more than four 
millions of slaves. They have among them six mil- 
lions of non-s- laveliolding whites, whom they grind to 
the dust socially, intellectually, pecuniarily and po- 
litically. They are connected with thirteen and a 
half millions in the Free States, whom they are con- 
scious of having bullied and provoked to the utmost 
limit of their patience. What if the thirteen millions 
should say, " We have done enough for you ; take 
care of yourselves ?" What if tho six millions should 
say, We have lived under ai; oligarchy long enough. 
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We propose now to have some of the offices, and 
control some profitable branches of business, and 
educate our children as well as yours are educated 5 
in a word, we would like to try democracy" — not 
falsely so called. Suppose that the four millions 
should say, We have been chattels long enough. 
We propose to try the experiment of being men, and 
bring the question to a practical test whether we are 
only lit for slaves." Suppose any one of these events 
should happen ? Suppose they all should happen ? 
What a prospect for the slaveholder! AVhat wonder 
that he trembles ? What wonder that he raves with 
excitement What wonder if cruelty and stripes 
and blood — ever the defence of the feeble oppressor 
against his victims, should mark his steps? Thus it 
ever has been, thus it ever will be. 

4. I ari>:ue that the tendencv of vSlavery is to disor- 
der and violence, in a Kepublic especially, because it 
is essentially a despotic institution, and hence is directly 
at war loith a Jiepiiblican government, and the rights of 
Republican citizens. Were there time to expand this, 
to us, most important point, I should attempt to show 
you that no system of repression by which great 
classes of society are held in subordination to other 
classes, whether that subordination be in the form of 
feudal aristocracy, or of serfdom, or of slavery, can 
be maintained under a Republican form of govern- 
ment. I should show you that the greater the sub- 
ordination, the further must the government be re- 
moved from the democratic form, and the nearer it 
must approach the despotic. I should show you that 
Slavery only exists at the South, at present, in con- 
sequence of the substitution, to a great extent, of an 
oligarchy for a democracy, and that even the modified 
republicanism still left, is unsafe and must be got rid 
of, if any tolerable security is to be gained for vSlavery. 
I should show you that the denial of the right of pe- 
tition, the repression upon free speech in past times, 
and at the present time, to an extent never knovvMi 
even in the most despotic countries of Europe, the 
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nearly entire destruction of the freedom of the press 
which long since took place, the denial of freedom of 
locomotion, the introduction of spies and a secret 
police, the closing of the courts of Justice to the 
suits of Northern men and j^orthern States, as in the 
case of South Carolina and Massachusetts, the im- 
])risonment of colored citizens of Free States, without 
any charge of crime, the rifling of the mails for in- 
cendiary matter, now ordered b}' the Postmaster 
General of the United States, thus making each petty 
postmaster a censor of the press and of the private 
correspondence of the whole country, — that all this, 
and much more of the same sort wtiich miirht be 
mentioned, is plainly sapping the very foundation of 
our Jlepublican Governmeiit, and will just as surely 
lead to a furious and bloody contest if suifered to go 
on unchecked, as there are hearts in the land that 
houiul Avith the blood of Ilevolutionarv hei'oes, and 
hands that are strong with the miicht of Christian 
love. 

5. I argue that the necessary tendency of Slavery 
is to discord and violonco, because it is essentially d 
state of war. 

Tlie slave is virtually a captive in tlic hands of his 
master. The law which governs him is the law of 
force. The Avhole arrangement starts from the idea 
that tiie slave has no rights or privileges but those 
whieii the master gives him. To establish such a 
system, is to proclaim martial law — with its pass- 
ports and watchwords — with its permits and confine- 
ments — with its arrests and examiiuitions — with its 
invasions of the privacy of dwellings, its searches of 
|)laces of private deposit, its censorship of personal 
correspondence and general literature, its supervision 
of the school and the pulpit. You may govern fou r 
millions of freemen with but few laws and little 
force; but to hold four millions of men as prisoners 
or slaves, requires the most minute and stringent 
regulations, and ample and well organized forces. 
The etteet of this necessity of Slavery upon the in- 
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dividujil character of the slaveholders, and its essen- 
tial antagonism to Kepiiblican institutions, have been 
alreudy referred to. The point now is, that in a 
Confederacy like ours, this system not only requires 
the law offeree at home, but also al)road; that being 
essentially a military system, it must not only make 
its own territory a caiup, but it must erect its breast- 
works, and mount its guns, and set its guards, and 
send out its scouts, over all suri-ounding territories. 
Who cannot see the peril oi' such a state of things ? 
Who does not see that such preparations for hostili- 
ties are ada})ted at any moment to precipitate hostili- 
ties ? ILow narrowly have we escaped civil war in 
repeated instances, in connection with the efforts of 
our military neighboi's (to keep up the figure) to 
capture deserters IIow nearly did Boston approx- 
imate to a state of war, when at the rendition of 
Anthony Burns her Court llouse was surrounded 
witii chains, and filled with arn\ed men, her streets 
commanded by cannon, and the very spot where the 
negro Atlucks fell in a daring and des])crate street 
iigiit with the British troops, (the first martyr, be it 
remembered, to the cause of American liberty,) cov- 
ered with rcLciments to force the nei'TO Burns into 
American Shivery! This is the necessity which has 
now come. vSlavery can no longer be safe with only 
an internal militaiy organizatioi\. It must push its 
defences far beyond. And to Avhat will this necessity 
bring us What if the threat of Governor AVise had 
been executed, and bands of Virginia troops had been 
sent through Pennsylvania and Ohio, in pursuit of 
real or fancied invaders ? What if the forces of the 
United States should be employed all over the land, 
as they Avere in Kansas, i!i su])port of ail the prepos- 
terous claims of slaveholders, as to their riglit to 
carry their slaves wherever the flair of the Union is 
floatinti: ? What would that be ? It would be war 1 
nothing more, nothing less. Can any man be so 
blind as not to sec that the maintenance of a system 
wiiich holds four millions of men as close prisoners, is 
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a system which, sooner or hxtcr, will produce conllict 
and bloodshed, in a nation of freemen ? Can any 
man believe that this land is to be put under martial 
law, as Charlestown has been for the last few weeks, 
without resistance ? Are the American people pre- 
pared for a Military Despotism, for the protection and 
extension of Slavery? And is not the fact that the 
necessities of the system, are already demanding the 
militirry arm and martial law in its defence, an indi- 
cation tluit this institution of ]*epression and force, 
must not be allowed another inch of territory, or 
a n 0 1 i 1 e r ]:) a r t i c 1 e o f ] ) o w e r ? 

G. I argue the existence of a necessary tendency 
in Shivery to discord, violence and war, from the fact 
so abiy presented hist summer by one of the pro- 
ibundest statesmen of the country, that there is, and 
ever must be, in the ].)rcsence of Slavery, an ii-re- 
pressible conflict" between free (Uid sUuu: labor. It is 
the knowledge that the free white popuhition of the 
South are in danger of awaking to a recognition of 
their true interests at this point, which, is creating 
much of the present excitement among slaveholders. 
As soon as a few simple facts, such as Helper's book 
contains, shall be understood by this class, there will 
come a terrible hand to hand conflict between free 
and slave labor at the South, which will result either 
in the destruction of free suffrage, which is nearly 
all now left of Republicanism at the South^ or in the 
overthrow of Slavery! 

By these six independent lines of argument, there- 
fore, viz : the influence of Slavery on individual 
character, the necessity of territorial expansion, the 
peril in which it involves the slaveholder, its essen- 
tially anti-republican character, its being a state of 
war, and its hostilit}' to the interests of free labor, by 
each and all these considerations, are we brought to 
the conclusion that the future of Slavery will be as 
bad as its past has been, and that there is indeed a 
LiONKss among us, whose whelps will not cease 'Uo 
lay waste our cities, and make the land desolate, and 
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the fullness thereof, by the noise of their roaring," 
unless we " set agtiinst him from every side, and 
spread our net over him, and put him in ward in 
chains, and put him into holds that his voice be no 
more heard upon the mountains of Israel,'^ which is, 
being interpreted — Shut it iq) in the Southern States^ 

AND KEEP IT THERE !" 

If these reasonings are sound, then it follows most 
clearly, that the remedy for the evil is not to be found 
in any further concessions to Slavery. Such con- 
cessions in the past have brought us into our present 
difficulties. The o-rand error occurred at the beo-in- 
ning, wdien Slaveholding States were drawn into the 
Confederacy under the mistaken idea that Slavery 
would soon disappear among them. These conflict- 
ing elements should never thus have been bound to- 
gether. It was a greatei" mistake, when the distinc- 
tive feature of Ee])ublicanism, universal suffrage, on 
the basis of universal manhood, was abandoned, and 
a property basis admitted in the South, whei-cby 
every five slaves were accounted equal to three wdiitc 
men, in fixing the basis of representation in the Na- 
tional Government. Every succeeding concession, 
the annexation of Texas and its prospective erection 
into five vSlave States, the admission of Missouri as a 
Slave State, on the basis of the compromise then 
regarded as a finality, the ])assage, not of a Fugitive 
Slave Law, but of that Fugitive Slave Law, which 
deserves a ])lace only in the code of Draco, the tame 
submission to the abrogation of the compromise just 
referred to, after the South had received all the ben- 
efits, — every one of these have aggravated the diffi- 
culty they were intended to remove. And now, if 
we go on and try to calm the present excitement by 
throwing more sops to Cerberus, if we go on and 
yield to the next demand, which will be the interfe- 
rence of the naval and military power of the nation 
to hold the slaves in subjection; and the next, which 
will be the protection of slave" property in the terri- 
torieS; against the will of their people and the acts 
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of their legislature ; and the 7iext — for which Virginia 
is now suing in the New York courts — the right of 
the slaveholder to bring his slaves upon fi'ce soil, and 
take them away again at his pleasure, thus estab- 
lishing Slavery at the North for Southern citizens, 
and only prohibiting it to our own; and the 7iexty 
which will be the opening of the African Slave Trade 
with all its unparalleled horrors, — I say, that if we 
suffer ourselves to be frightened or cajoled into any 
or all of these concessions, or any other concession, 
which shall put the keeping or the extension of 
Slavery into the hands of the nation, and stamp its 
guilt upon the conscience of the nation, and link its 
sure punishment with the destiny of the nation, then, 
instead of being conservatives, we are destructives. 
We are taking the direct and shortest course to ruin 
our country, to deluge this fair land with blood, to 
lay desolate our sanctuaries and our homes, and to 
extinguish the hopes of the world. 

But if we vield not another inch of i^round — if wo 
leave Slavery, so far as our political action goes, to 
be managed by the States who choose to retain it — ■ 
and in the use of moral moans, in the discharge of 
our personal responsibility, as the friends of the 
down-trodden, the friends of humanity and of Christ, 
if in this relation we speak the whole truth in love, 
irom our pulpits, through our societies, in our perso- 
nal intercourse, what will then happen'/ 

Will it be disunion ? No — most eniphatieally No 1 
If your 2)atience were not already exhausted, 1 think 
it would be possible to demonstrate the moral and 
physical impossibility of dissolving, for any length 
of time, States, related, as are these, in ilescent, in 
language, in general character, in ties of kindred 
blood, in national interests, in a common religious 
faith, and occupying a territory divided by no natu- 
ral boundaries, but connected by immense rivers, by 
innumerable railways, and by a web of postal com- 
munications and telegraphic wires. 

Will it be civil war? I answer No ! — unless it is 
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the design of Providence to make short work with 
Shivery, for it seems impossible to avoid the conclu- 
sion, that six months from the opening of such a war, 
the sun would shine on a population of freemen, from 
Maine to Mexico. 

The result will, so far as human foresight can pen- ^ 
ctrate, be neither of these. The first result will be 
excitement and threatening. .When it is distinctly 
seen that the North is immovable, these will cease. 
The next question with . the South will be, What is 
r the best thintc to be done ? We cannot extend our 
territory ; we cannot have national protection for 
our system — we are in danger from foes without — 
the thirteen and a half millions of the Free vStates; 
from foes around — the six millions of non-slavehold- 
ers in our communities; from foes within — the four 
millions of slaves, who fill our houses and cover our 
lands, and we are but a band of three hundred and 
filly thousand, all told. What shall we do ? Then 
wouhl I advocate JSTorthern interference with Slavery. 
I vrould say to the South, We are brethren. We 
shared the guilt of introducing Slavery. AVe have 
shared the profits of its continuance — you directly, 
and we indirectly. Now we will share the expense 
and loss of its removal. Emancipate, on some safe 
and ])racticable plan — quickly or gradually, as you 
]>lease, — emnncipate your slaves. The proceeds of 
the whole Public Domain shall be devoted to the 
removal of this curse. National taxation shall be 
added, if necessary. We will deal with you liberally 
and generously. You shall be fully satisfied that we 
liave borne our part. Then, as to the destiny of the 
emancipated race, we leave that to be directed by 
Providence. We only stipulate that they shall bo 
treated kindly and justly, and that they shall have 
every needed assistance, whether they remain to 
cultivate your rice and cotton fields, or gather in 
communities upon your southwestern frontiers, or 
return to their native continent. 

To sum up all in a word : If we stop where we are, 
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juul resolve that hereafter wc will act from no prin- 
ti])Ie of mere human expediency, but that we will do 
exactl}' I'ig^^t, and refuse to do^ anything wrong, let 
the consequences be what they may, a peaceful and 
happy solution of this vexed question is possible and 
near at hand. But if we go on as we have done, 
compromising and trembling, and distrustful of the 
power of Truth, and the power of God, then in the 
raid of John Brown, we have seen the commencement 
of a series of violent acts, which will flood our dwell- 
ings and our streets with blood, and lay waste the 
fairest heritage God ever bestowed upon man. 



